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TOOL GRINDER .. . Sharp cutter blade saves 
time, helps to increase food production. It’s 
easy to sharpen tools on a motor-driven 
grinder. A portable motor can be attached 
to a grinder in a jiffy! 


CHICK BROODER .. . Here’s an electric brooder 
that a farmer can build in a few hours—at 
very low cost. Reduces chick mortality. Pro- 
duces healthier birds. Free from fire hazards 
and dangerous fumes. 


STRATEGY ON THE FARM X 


ing toil in cutting the winter’s wood supply. 
Frees farmers for other more important work 
on the farm. Can be built in a single day. 
Costs little to operate, 


armers need help to win the Battle of 1944 


Now's THE TIME... when other farm work has 
slacked off... for farmers to get their fighting equip- 
ment ready for the Food Production Battle cf 1944. 


Electricity can help them win this Bcttle! 


A portable electric motor will provide many pro- 
duction shortcuts—help replace farm labor that has 
been lost. Any small electric motor can be made 
portable—ina few minutes’ time, at practically nocost. 


It’s easy to build a power wood saw. . . corn elevator 
... chick brooder .. . and other farm devices that will 
save time, labor, and money next year. 


Farmers should check over their food-production 


=? 


equipment. Sharpen and adjust all cutting blades. 
Repair or replace worn and broken parts. Clean and 
lubricate all bearings. 


On this page are shown a few farm-production aids 
that farmers can build in their spare time during the 
winter months ahead. 


Many cf these time-and-labor-saving devices are 
described in the new ‘‘Farm Motors” book and 12 
Westinghouse Farm Bulletins. 


Since part of your future job may be to help farmers 
step up food production, send for this helpful free 
literature today! Use coupon below. 


CORN ELEVATOR . . . Farmers should plan 
now for storing their 1944 corn crop by 
building a corn elevator this winter. It will 
save many hours of tiresome work, next fall, 
when every minute counts. 


TO HELP FARMERS WIN THE BATTLE OF 1944... 


Westinghouse offers free ‘‘Farm Motors”’ book that explains 
how to make small and large motors portable. Tells all about 
the selection, care, and use of electric motors on the farm. 


Also, any or all of twelve free Farm Bulletins that explain 
how electricity can help get more farm work done in wartime. 


Mail coupon, today! 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Offices Everywhere 


Plants in 25 Cities... 


ELECTRIC FENCING .. . Permits economical 
feeding of stock in temporary pastures, with- 
out damage to adjacent crops. Easy to erect 
and remove. Uncle Sam asks farmers to 
increase their meat production in 1944! 
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() Beef Cattie 


(] Rural Electrification 


Pome enreren am an an en em oe on mm oH om HE EC 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & Mra. Co., (Dept. AC-123) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free “‘Farm Motors’ booklet []—also send free Farm Builetins on 
the application of electricity to the subjects checked below: 
(] Cooking, Canning, and Preservation of Food [1] Crops 


(] Clothing [(]Sheep [] Handicraft [] Homelmprovement [] Poultry 
(0 Dairy Cattle 


ELECTRIFIED WORKSHOP... Electricity helps 
to get things done—faster and better—in 
the farm workshop. A portable motor can 
save time and labor by driving a drill press, 
grinder, or power saw. 
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() Swine {9 Truck Gardening 
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The Student Agencies 


wishes to extend 
Greetings to the 
Class of 
1947 


Student Laundry Agency 


(In our 50th year of operation) 
Dial 2406 409 College Avenue 
John Bishop ’45, Secretary-Treasurer 
Wm. Schmidt °36, Grad. Mgr. 


Harrie Washburn 745, Asst. Mgr. 


Cornell Christmas Cards | 
And Cornell Gifts 


Many attractive views of the Cornell Campus 
made into Christmas Cards. Very distinctive 
for Cornell students— 


SIX CENTS EACH (Includes Envelope) 


And your name can be imprinted on these cards 
at 25c a dozen. 


Also HALL-MARK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Including your name imprinted by us 


Drop in and look over the Special Cornell gifts 
you will want for Mother, Dad, Sister, Brother— 
and naturally your girl. 


TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Open Unti 8:30 p.m. Est. 1903 Evan J. Morris, Prop. 




































































































































































Atter All! 


Dc: ALL the facts had been studied, the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics have had to decide, with great regret, that the usual 


Farm and Home Week 
at Cornell University would have to be given up for 1944. 

The hardest person to convince of the need for this step was Dean W. I. 
Myers of the College of Agriculture, who said he felt that the war itself made 
it more desirable than ever to furnish an opportunity for farm folks to gather 
for conferences and discussions on the many problems that now confront 
ihem. 

Dean Sarah Gibson Blanding of the College of Home Economics felt the 
same way about the home folks; yet, her clinching statement as to the usual 
week of profit and pleasure went something like this: ‘I would not like to in- 
vite my friends to a party and not be able to give them anything to eat.” 

All other arguments as to the need of saving gasoline, and tires, of 
lessening the over-strain of passenger travel] by train or bus, and the short- 
age of housing facilities in Ithaca, faded into relative insignificance. 

Here is the real situation: 


Cornell now teaches some four thousand young men in the Navy, Army, 
and Marines; in addition it has civilian students to bring the total number to 
more than seven thousand. In spite of two new and large mess-halls, and a 
conversion of the Student Union into an eating place, mainly for men in ser- 
vice, there are many army officers. A scarcity of servants has compelled 
many households to ‘eat out.’ Food supplies for restaurants are not plenti- 
ful; many eating places are closed during at least one extra day in the week. 
Fraternity houses, which formerly fed their members, have been converted 
into barracks for soldiers and marines. 


In short, even if there were any places tc eat besides the cafeteria of the 
College of Home Economics, there wouldn't be enough food available. As it 
is, for the College Community alone, long lines beseige the “Home Ec” cafe- 
teria every day. What would it be if only half of the Farm and Home Week 
visitors of some recent past years should arrive on the Campus? Some years, 
the Colleges have had as many as fourteen thousand persons registered; half 
of ihat number would double the present student population of seven thous- 


ond. 


Moreover, on an educational basis, the Colleges are running on a three- 
ierm basis without holidays to use the educational plant to fullest advant- 
age in educating its students for war efforts and for the many important tasks 
that will arise after the war. Farm and Home Week audiences would occupy 
class rooms and auditoriums, and set back the quickened pace to fit stu- 
dents for the problems that lie immedic:tely ahead. 

So ‘taking one consideration with another,’’ the Colleges had no choice 
as to 1944; so Farm and Home Week for that year may be counted as another 
war casualty. The decision to omit the event this coming February is for this 
February alone, and not for any other date. As soon as changed conditions 
warrant, the Week will be restored. 

It is a truism that negative news should not see the light of print. So, to 
keep this announcement from being wholly negative it carries the positive 
promise that Farm and Home Week shall be back, better than ever, as soon 
as it can be seen that it will help, rather than hinder, the ultimate achieve- 
ment of 
Victory. 





In Memoriam 


The sad news of the death of Professor Elmer Savage 
came to us just as we were going to press. He died on 
November 22 of a streptococcus infection. He was 60 
years old. 

Professor Savage has been in the animal husbandry 
department at Cornell since 1913. He is noted for his 
work in the development of standards for feeding dairy 
cattle. On this subject he wrote “Feeding Dairy Cattle” 
and the “Feeds and Feeding Manual”. One of his more 
recent accomplishments was a calf-starter that enables 
farmers to omit fluid milk after the first two weeks. 

We students remember Professor Savage, not so much 
for his work, which we know is memorable, but for his 
classes in animal husbandry. We enjoyed those classes. 


To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 

How would you like some news of a soldier who has 
had 35 different addresses since January 1? Gordon L. 
Eckley ’36 travels around so much his mail is worn out 
before it reaches him. He feels like apologizing to all the 
mail orderlies from New York to North Africa. Here he 
is in Oklahoma and his mail goes over the ocean and back 
again. Just the other day he got a letter dated January 5. 

Gordon enlisted as a private in October 1940. Now 
he is a Technical Sergeant in charge of hospital funds 
at the 49th General Hospital, Chickasha, Oklahoma. A 
year of his time he spent in Hawaii, returning at the be- 
ginning of this year. Since then he has been busy chang- 
ing addresses as he went around lecturing on nutrition 
and helping with Army menus. 

We close with a delicate hint to you, O Editor: 

Don’t send Eckley’s copy of the December COUNTRY- 
MAN overseas. 

Merry Christmas, 
Company X 


We Are Ready 


This is the last Christmas of our college days for us 
seniors. This is the last time we shall sit on our beds 
two days before vacation and debate with our roommate as 
to how many reports we can leave until after vacation 
and how many we have to do before. 


Next Christmas we shall be in that part of the future 
which we have dreamed of and worked toward since we 
were in kindergarten. When we were five or six we 
spread our paper dolls on the living room rug and played 
we were “grown-up.” We had our goals already in mind. 
Some day we would teach real little children or write real 
books or feed real people. 


Our goal was clear all through grade school, through 
high school, and almost through college. But when the 
war came and cries for immediate help were heard from 
all fields, we wavered in our path. Should we stop and 
do a little right away or should we keep on and do more 
later? 


Now we are a little frightened to think how near we 
came to giving up our goal, the aim we worked toward 
ever since we were five or six.. For now we are ready 
to take our place in the world. And our place is not a 
“duration” seat. It is a lifetime seat; it is the goal we 
have worked toward for fifteen years. 


We are needed now and we are needed tomorrow and 
fifty years from tomorrow. We are the college students. 


Quiet! We’re on the Air 


The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN brings you five min- 
utes of the latest campus news every Thursday over 
WHCU at 12:45. 
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Luck or Horse-Sense ? 


AD was born when the moon 
D wasn’t right, our hired man 

used to say. That’s why he had 
such bad luck with his horses. Dad 
used to buy a new horse every three 
or four months. Mother said, “Humph, 
it wasn’t the moon; it was Dad.” 

Mother always said Dad didn’t have 
any horse-sense. I guess that meant 
he didn’t know a good horse when he 
saw one, or maybe, he didn’t know a 
bad horse when he saw one. Most of 
the horses that came to Lonehill 
Farm were bad ones. Mother used 
to say all the horse dealers in the 
country conspired to gyp Dad. 

The first horse I can remember 
was Jumbo. Dad said he was the 
best horse he ever had. We kids liked 
Jumbo; he never cared how much 
we rode him and tugged on his mane 
and pulled the wrong reins when we 
drove him. Dad used to let us drive 
him to town all by ourselves. He said 
the horse would go to town and come 
back whether we held the reins or 
not. 

Jumbo was awfully smart. He 
would stop at the grocery store and 
wait without being tied until we got 
the groceries and then go to the 
butcher shop and wait and then to the 
ice cream store. The ice cream was 
the main reason we kids were so will- 
ing to go for the groceries. After 
the ice cream Jumbo took us to the 
feed store for chicken mash. He 
would wait until all of us were 
weighed on the feed scales and then 
he would plod home. 

We liked Jumbo but the hired man 
didn’t. He said Jumbo was too old 
to work and his partner had to pull 
the whole Icad. So Dad gave in and 
bought Kate. We kids wanted to keep 
Jumbo too, but Dad said he couldn’t 
afford to keep three horses. 

Kate wasn’t any good. She was big 
and black and strong but she was 
grumpier than the hired man. When- 
ever some one with a cap walked by 
her she would lay her ears back and 
bite the cap off his head. If he 
didn’t have a cap on she was likely 
to take a bite out of his arm. 

Kate was the only horse we ever 
had who couldn’t be tied. She broke 
the rope or halter every night until 
Dad decided to let her have her way 
and just put a chain across the back 
of her stall. That habit was the end 
of Kate. Once Dad loaned her to an old 
friend and forgot to tell him not to 
tie her. After Kate had broken two 
halters this man tied her with an 
enormous ox-chain around her neck. 
I guess he was going to show her he 
was not going to give in. Well, Kate 
broke the chain, but she also broke 
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her neck. 

As soon as the horse dealers heard 
Dad had only one horse they swarmed 
around like flies, (like mosquitos, 
Mother said.) I don’t think Mother 
meant that they were blood-thirsty; 
they were only money-thirsty. Al- 
most every horse they brought, Dad 
liked but the hired man ganged to- 
gether with Mother and turned them 
all back until Cherry came. 

Cherry was a beautiful red horse 
and we all liked him—at first. We 
didn’t even mind his queer habit of 
refusing to drink water from the 
trough or from a stream. He would 
drink only from a pail set on a high 
stump. I figured his neck was too 
long for his suction pump and told 
Dad he ought to teach Cherry to lift 
up his head after a mouthful like a 
chicken does. 

But we didn’t have time to teach 
Cherry anything. One month after 
we got him he began wheezing and 
coughing like old Mr. James who has 
asthma. The veterinarian came and 
poured medicine and pills down 
Cherry’s throat but it did no good. 
Cherry died. 


"THE next horse we got was brought 
by a neighbor. Dad said he would 
take Bill without even a trial, be- 


cause after all, a neighbor had 
brought him. Everything was fine for 
three months after Bill came, and Dad 
was telling the neighbors what a fine 
team he had bought for himself, when 
one day, Bill and Jack, our other 
horse, got into a fight and Bill kicked 
Jack so hard in the leg that he broke 
it. Dad had to sell Jack to the fox- 
farm for three dollars and look for 
a new horse. 

Mother vowed she was going to 
have a say in the next horse. She 
was tired of the “vicious animals” 
Dad bought. Dad _ said, sure, he 
guessed he needed some help. But 
one day he went to the city for a new 
plow and came back with a new horse. 
He just couldn’t resist buying it, he 
said. Bill was wonderful. 

Here was a problem for us kids. We 
couldn’t have two horses named Bill 
and we couldn’t change either one’s 
name. So we called the old horse Big 
Bill and the new one Little Bill. 

Little Bill was wonderful. He could 
do everything from opening the latch 
door on the pigpen and letting all the 
pigs out to reaching over the garden 
fence and eating the prettiest holly- 
hocks. Once he even got into the 
chicken house and ate the laying 
mash. Dad said he didn’t expect Bill 
to live—the mash was named “Lay or 
Bust” and Bill didn’t lay any eggs. 


The only trouble with Little Bill 
was he didn’t like to work with a 
partner. He used to make Big Bill 
awfully mad because first he would 
pull the whole load and then he would 
hold back and make Big Bill pull 
the load, and him too. Going down 
hill he would run ahead, and going up 
hill he would hold back. 

Dad gave up trying to use the two 
Bills in a team. But he didn’t sell 
Little Bill. We kids talked and 
talked until Dad let us keep him. Bill 
was the best horse we ever had 
for riding and going to town. He 
would run as fast as he could with us 
and still be as gentle as our collie. 
He seemed to enjoy taking us to town 
and he was so handsome every one 
admired him. 


Bort Dad had to have a team. This 

time he said he was going to find an 
honest dealer. Mother asked him 
why he didn’t take a lamp like some- 
body called “Diogenes”. Diogenes 
must not have had any horse-sense, 
like Dad. 

Dad bought a really good horse 
next time—no more nags, he said. 
Bob was a Percheron, the hired man 
told us, a big gray-speckled Percheron. 
Big Bill and Bob made a good team 
and Dad was proud of them. 

But I think Dad’s moon still w«sn’t 
right; Bob stayed only six months. 
One icy day in January when the 
horses went out in the barnyard for 
water, Bob slipped on the ice and 
fell. He must have hurt something 
in his back legs because he couldn’t 
use them at all after that. The foxes 
ate him too. 

Harry was the last horse Dad 
bought. The whole town got together 
and helped Dad find him so he should 
have been a good horse. And he was. 
Dad did all the spring plowing and 
planting, and the summer cultivating 
and harvesting with him and Bill. 

In the fall Dad was telling every 
one that now his troubles were over 
and he need not bother with horse 
dealers any more. But Dad spoke too 
soon. Hunting season opened and 
some dumb hunter must have thought 
Harry was a deer. We found him 
limping in the pasture one night with 
a little round hole in his hoof. The 
veterinarian said it was a bullet hole 
and Harry probably would never be 
any good again because he couldn’t 
get the bullet out. 


Dad was disgusted; Mother was 
disgusted; and the hired man was dis- 
gusted. We kids weren’t disgusted 
but we didn’t have anything to say 
about what happened next. Dad sold 
all the horses and bought a tractor. 
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From Campus To 


This feature is not a story because it 
has no beginning or conclusion. It is an 
attempt to show the readers what is 
happening to some of the boys who left 
the “Ag” campus to learn the art of war. 

Details of their training, observations 
of morale, living conditions, and every- 
thing else written by this soldier has 
been carefully censored. This is what 


is left. 


donned its Army uniform and 

went to war with Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps. Many of us were for- 
tunate in having remained together 
during our basic training. Now, how- 
ever, the members of only a few small 
groups have avoided being separated. 

One of these groups is at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, where the Oklahoma “Aggies” 
stage their annual rodeo. I am for- 
tunate to be here with my class- 
mates, although agriculture is no 
longer our pursuit of study. 

We are here for only one purpose: 
“To Beat the Axis!” However, being 
human we miss Cornell, the farms we 
used to live on, and the girls we used 
to go with. 


Soldiers think a lot. They think 
about the war, and about their homes 
and plans. But they talk mostly 
about the latter. 

Some of us have been selected for 
special training in colleges under 
A.S.T.P. (Army Specialized Training 
Program.) We feel that we have a 
real job to do because our buddies at 
the front are making our opportuni- 
ties possible. We owe everything we 
have to them and won’t let them 
down. Many of us have become more 
serious about studying than ever be- 
fore, because we now see clearly 
the job we must do. 


Fe: months ago the class of ’45 


"THERE is a bright side to army life. 

Food, clothing, and medical care 
are excellent. Griping goes on any- 
way. We complained at college, we 
do now, and probably will when back 
in college. But that’s only to build 
morale. Any group of men is O.K. if 
it gripes enough. 

For three months we complained 
daily of the heat and lack of rain. 
Last week it rained! Only a shower, 
but the griping was terrific. We 
would have to walk in mud, wear 
raincoats, and couldn’t improve our 
tan. Yes, morale is excellent. 

Probably the biggest complaints 
registered were during our basic 
training. Several soldiers, originally 
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from farms, slept on the lawn by their 
barracks one night. All were good 
shots and had hunted crows at home 
in the good old days. Early the fol- 
lowing morning one of the soldiers 
was awakened, and looking over his 
shoulder, he saw the impossible. 

Perched squarely on the soldier’s 
derierre was one of those elusive... 
crows! More than one unarmed rifle- 
man complained that morning. 

Army life is not dull. There is too 
much to do. Learning G.I. language 
itself is a man-sized job. Everything 
in army communication is abbrevi- 
ated. We enlisted men are E.M.’s and 
E.R.C. The average soldier is a G.I. 
So you can imagine an N.C.O.’s moni- 
ker when complete. In my present 
outfit a man can be G.I., E.M., N.C.O., 
R.O.T.C., E.R.C., and A.W.O.L. from 
S.T.A.R. of A.S.T.P. or any combina- 
tion of these. Of course that which 
I have mentioned is elementary. 


... CENSORED... 


Sleeping is another G.I. pastime. 
Soldiers can sleep any place any 
time they have the chance. Sounds 
wonderful but the chances are rare. 
They sleep on the tops of trucks 
where they recline in the sagging 
canvas between supporting ribs of 
the canopy. 

The soldiers in my own group have 
slept in bed only nine nights in eight 
weeks. Many of them prefer harder 
surfaces (so they think). 

The “Ag” boys have a big advan- 
tage out here. The consider it a pri- 


Camp 


vilege to be left alone until 6:00 
A. M. The urban boys hate to get up 
so early, but the farm boys are be- 
coming “urbanized” too. Getting up 
would be another gripe subject if any- 
body had the energy to compiain at 
6:00 A. M. 

[tT is the little details which require 
most of our attention. We have at 
our weekly inspections a Colonel, 
whose delight is bouncing quarters on 
the enlisted men’s beds to see if the 
blankets are really tight. 

They are also particular about mak- 
ing us eat everything we take on our 
plates. I recently saw a_ soldier 
barred from leaving the mess hall 
because he had failed to clean his 
tray. There were three small grapes 
left under his napkin. Knowing our 
food shortage, I for one, think the 
army should be commended on such 
action. 

Inspections are a pet hate. We re- 
cently spent three hours preparing 
for a Colonel’s inspection which lasted 
four minutes. But one can never tell. 
He might have measured to see if our 
pillows were exactly two inches from 
our blankets. An inch from the de- 
signated distance makes the owner 
eligible for a “gig” or demerit. A 
“gig” usually spoils chances for the 
long expected Saturday night date, 
(If the soldier is lucky enough to 
have one). 


In spite of gigs and lack of sleep, 
the army is giving excellent train- 
ing. It has an eye to discipline be- 
cause it knows how necessary this 
is to both winning the war and keep- 
ing the hard earned peace to come. 


The A.S.T.P. is not set up for the 
immediate future only. It is a long 
range idea which trains men for in- 
dustry as well as for occupational 
armies. 


Some of the graduates in engineer- 
ing will be assigned to American war 
plants. Many students of foreign 
areas and languages will be valuable 
to our State Department and import- 
ing and exporting companies. 

A.S.T.P. is training men to be 
diplomats, business men, advisors, 
and for other peace time work, as well 
as to fill the wartime need for liason 
officers, translators, and armies of 
occupation. 


Many of us who were going to be 
farmers may not be. However, because 
the army and the war are shaping new 
careers for us, there is no reason for 
alarm. The future promises well. 





Cornell 


Cornell Enrollment Tops 7,000 


The civilian students enrolled in 
Cornell University now total 3,586 
for the fall term. Adding the Army 
and Navy trainees, the entire enroll- 
ment for the University is now 7,270, 
the second largest in Cornell’s 75- 
year history, exceded only in 1940- 
1941 when there were 7,315 enrolled. 

Of the total civilian students, 1906 
are women and 1,680 are men. This 
is a record for the women. Never be- 
fore did they exceed the men. 

The Cornell Medical College lo- 
cated in New York City has 317 stu- 
dents enrolled, of which 302 are men 
students and 15 are women. The Nurs- 
ing school also located in New York 
City, has 217 women enrolled. 

The Agriculture College includes 
401 civilian students—210 new stu- 
dents in the 4 year course, 17 new 
students in the 2 year course, 175 
old students in the 4 year course and 
6 old students in the 2 year course. 
There are also 51 Navy and 34 Army 
students registered in the Agricultur- 
al College. 

The Home Economics College has 
507 students registered; the Arts and 
Science has a total of 1043 (270 men 
and 773 women); the Engineering 
College has a total of 587 registered, 
14 of which are women students; 
Hotel Administration has 52 enrolled, 
21 men and 31 women students; Vet- 
erinary has 40 registered; Architec- 
ture has 45 students enrolled of which 
30 are women; the Law School has 30 
registered; and the Graduate School 
totals 353 students. 

The Army and Navy students have 
greatly increased the total student 
enrollment at Cornell. There are 1680 
at Cornell in the Navy V-12 program; 
this incluudes 220 Marines. There 
are about 1400 in the Army program; 
this includes 300 student officers in 
the Steam and Deisel Engine program. 

There are also 100 outside women 
here, Curtiss-Wright Cadettes. 

The total enrollment does not in- 
clude the Aviation Cadets and others 
who are studying separately at Cor- 
nell under the Navy Administration. 


Shades of Fall 

He: Do you know why leaves turn 
red in fall? 

She: No. Why? 

He: They’re blushing to think how 
green they’ve been all summer. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Egon Neuberger °45 

When one spots a fellow of short 
stature hurrying from the Agriculture 
quadrangle to the Cosmopolitan club 
with a decidedly brisk step, one 
knows that is Egon Neuberger. 

Egon lived in Yugoslavia during 
the first fifteen years of his life; then 
he came with his folks to America. 
He has been enrolled in the Agri- 
culture College until this last sum- 
mer term which he spent down on 
the Arts campus in the intensified 
Russian course. After this term’s 
work of advanced Russian, he will 
resume his studies on the ag cam- 
pus. He has followed a general agri- 
culture course spending a good share 
of his time with Agricultural Econom- 
ics. After the present international 
conflict is over and he has his degree 
from Cornell, he plans to return to 
his native country as an American 
citizen to help the farmers in Yugo- 
slavia. The agriculture in that coun- 
try is very poorly developed and will 
need able leaders in the near future. 
Little machinery is found in operation 
there; fertilizer is used to a very 
limited extent; new varieties of many 
seeds have not been used; and vari- 
ous other modern improvements in 
agriculture have not been brought to 
Yugoslavia. Egon hopes to improve 
this situation and try to develop 
higher living standards for the farm- 
ers in that nation. 

While a student here at Cornell, 
Egon was elected business manager 
of The Cornell Countryman, Co-chair- 
man of the library committee at Wil- 
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lard Straight, and Victory Warden 
of the Cosmopolitan Club, and is now 
secretary of the Cosmopolitan Club. 

“Above All Is Humanity” is the 
motto of the Cosmopolitan Club at 
Cornell where Egon has lived for two 
and a half years. Here he made many 
new friends from places all over the 
globe: India, China, Japan, Turkey, 
France, Africa, and South America. 
He said that their exchange of ideas 
has been an education in itself. He 
thinks that if one can talk with peo- 
ple of other nations, one can not help 
being their friend. The _ present 
president of the Cosmopolitan Club 
was a former Turkish army officer. 

Egon has earned part of his ex- 
penses while at Cornell. He now 
holds a scholarship given by the Am- 
erican Council of Learned Societies 
in Washington to study Russian. As 
an extra-curricular activity he is 
studying the problems of feeding the 
world after the war. 

We in America will miss Egon when 
he goes back to his native land, but 
we know Yugoslavia needs him and 
we know he can help her. 


Co-eds Help at Service Men’s Center 


Cornell girls have another part in 
their college-at-war. They act as 
hostesses at the Barnes Hall Service 
Men’s Center. Every night from 200 
to 300 enlisted men—the V-12, A-12, 
ASTP, ensigns, and naval air cadets, 
come to Barnes Hall for dancing, 
musical programs, religious services, 
and entertainment. 

Student hostesses provide social 
dancing on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. Sometimes on Fri- 
day square dancing is held, (when 
certain V-12’s can be persuaded to 
furnish the music and calling.) Spec- 
ial entertainment is given on Wed- 
nesday nights, again mostly by ser- 
vice men. A ventriloquist show was 
one of the past features. Another was 
music by some former band players. 

A ping-pong table is always avail- 
able and a classical music program is 
held on Wednesday nights. 


Lord Blank (on phone): Hello! 
Hello! Please reserve a box for two 
for tomorrow night. 

Voice: Sorry, our boxes are only 
for one. 

Lord Blank: What do you mean? 
Aren’t you the Grand Theater? 

Voice: No. I’m Smith, the under- 
taker. 
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Professor Kelsey in Cairo 

Professor Lincoln D. Kelsey, now 
on leave from the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell for work with the 
Foreign Economics Administration, is 
head of the agricultural work of the 
Eastern Mediterranean office of the 
Liberated Areas of FEA. 

He has charge of agricultural plans 
for aid and reconstruction in these 
areas. His work includes an apprais- 
al of what resources these countries 
have and how badly the farming facil- 
ities have been damaged. Rehabili- 
tat‘on operations will follow a definite 
plan, with the necessary supplies 
being shipped over. 

Professor Kelsey has his office set 
up at Cairo. He was with the Near 
East Relief in the first World War. 


Lost and Found 

A woman haggled and haggled with 
her grocer over rationing points at 
the busiest time of the day. At last 
satisfied, she said, “Do you know, 
when I came into your shop, I had a 
dreadful headache, but I’ve quite lost 
it now.” 

“It isn’t lost,” replied the distracted 
grocer, “I’ve got it.” 


All 


to the 
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Cornell Professor Heads 


Forestry Service 


Professor A. B. Recknagel, profes- 
sor of Forest Management and Utili- 
zation at Cornell, will take charge of 
the New York State branch of the 
Timber Production Wartime Project. 
He will be stationed in Albany. 


The project is designed to speed 
the output of wood products. Each 
area of the state will be provided 
with a forestry service from which 
millmen, operators, and timber owners 
may receive advice. 


An advisory committee including 
Professor Joshua A. Cope, state ex- 
tension forestor, and Samuel N. 
Spring, Dean of the College of For- 
estry at Syracuse and formerly head 
of the forestry department at Cornell, 
will assist Professor Recknagel. 
Others helping will be W. G. Howard, 
Director of Lands and Forests in the 
Conservation Department; R. J. 
Powers, WPB Lumber advisor, and 
I. B. Stafford of Syracuse, head of 
State Soil Conservation. 


Cornell Trains Nurse’s Aides 

A Nurse’s Aide training course is 
being given at Cornell for the first 
time this term. Students receive 
seven weeks of lecture at Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall and eight weeks of 
laboratory at the Cornell Infirmary. 
Next term more advanced training 
will be given at both the Infirmary 
and the Hospital. Students will take 
150 hours of ward practice. 

The course is called Clinical and 
Preventive Medicine and leads to a 
Red Cross certificate upon comple- 
tion. The students also receive three 
hours of class credit a term. 


Cornell Grange Meets 


The Cornell Grange will once more 
become active on the Hill, resuming 
their meetings this fall term. The 
Grange was organized two years ago 
under Professor Taylor and Mr. Cur- 
rie. If any one is interested in com- 
ing to the meetings he should see 
Professor Taylor or Doris Wynn, 
Secretary of the chapter. The Grange 
was organized to develop better rural 
leaders to meet the problems in their 
communities. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Co-op has more Christmas cards 
than ever 
Currier & Ives, Cornell Views, and all 
the rest. Make your selections now 


while our displays are at their best. 


The Co-op imprinting service will be 
in operation right up until Christmas. 
Your name can be imprinted on the 
cards you select at a low cost and with 


24 hour service. 
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Yank to Exhibit in 
Martha Van Rensselaer 


The art exhibit in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building Art Gallery from 
November 21 to December 12 will be 
original drawings, cartoons, and 
photographs from the weekly issues 
of Yank, Army magazine. 

These sketches and photographs 
are the ones sent to Yank by enlisted 
men from all parts of the world: from 
Guadalcanal, from North Africa, from 
Australia, and even from Labrador. 

A few of the authors are: Sgt. 
George Baker, who drew parts of 
Snow White and Bambi under Walt 
Disney; Sgt. Ralph Stein, illustrator 
of the best seller, It’s a Cinch, Pri- 
vate Finch; and Pvt. John Ruge, who 
has had cartoons in Collier’s, The New 
Yorker, and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Only service men can buy Yank but 
every one can see the exhibit, cir- 
culated by the Museum of Modern 
Art, and open to the public daily in 
Martha Van Rensselaer 12:00 to 5:00. 


Home Ec Girls Study at 
Merrill-Palmer 


Eight Cornell students are studying 
for the fall term at Merrill-Palmer in 
Detroit. Rebecca Harrison, Mildred 
Horn, Barbara Chapin, and Laurel 
DuBois are the seniors; and Eleanor 
Dickie, Margaret Farley, Lois Hill, 
and Olive McWilliams are the juniors. 

The girls will return to Cornell in 
February. 


Graduate Student Leaves for Syria 


Margaret Florea, who received her 
master’s degree at Cornell in June, 
has left for Beirut, Syria as home 
economist for the Near East Founda- 
tion. Her chief work will be mass 
feeding. 

She expects to go to Greece after 
that country is occupied by the 
United Nations. 

Miss Florea received her B.S. at 
Kansas State Teachers’ College. 


Faculty Notes 


Miss Knowles of the economics of 
the household department has stop- 
ped teaching for a while in order to 
complete work for her Ph.D. During 
her absence Constance Burgess, who 
received her master’s degree last 
May, is teaching the Household Pro- 
cesses course. Miss Burgess is a 
graduate of Wayne University in De- 
troit. 
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Marty’s smile makes every one her 
friend. She doesn’t say much but we 
know how popular she is. We elected 
her vice-president of the Women’s 
Self-Governing Association. 

Marty certainly earned her seat on 
W.S.G.A. All through college this 
Pi Beta Phi has worked on student 
committees — Orientation Committee, 
Straight Tea Committee, Faculty 
Committee on Student Activities, Stu- 
dent Council, and now the Rules Com- 
mittee of W.S.G.A. In her junior 
year she was president of Wyckoff 
Dormitory. 

She has earned her way entirely 
through college except for a small 
loan in her senior year. She isn’t 
working this year because she wants 
to give all the time she can to 
W.S.G.A. Her other three years she 
not only waited table but also did 
N.Y.A. work and in addition, in her 
junior year worked on the desk in her 
dormitory. Yet she told us she did 
not feel she had worked “particularly 
hard” during college. 

Room scholarships for three years 
enabled her to live on campus and be 
active in student governing work. 
This year she was awarded a Home 
Ec Club scholarship for $100. 

When she graduates in February 
Marty wants to work in Institution 
Management, the field of her major 
in college. As her part in the war, 
she would like to be a dietitian in an 
Army or Navy camp, perhaps here at 
Cornell. Marty wants to stay in 
Ithaca. 

“Ithaca has been my home for four 
years,” she says, “and I’d feel lost in 
a strange city.” 


I Homemaker 
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Her favorite pastimes are swim- 
ming and music. On our interview 
we found her propped on the window 
seat listening to a “Peer Gynt” re- 
cording on her victrola. We asked 
her to say something she would like 
to see in print. She concentrated 
hard for a moment, then smiled rue- 
fully and said, “I can’t think of any- 
thing clever to say so I’d better not 
say anything.” 


Are You Hungry? 


Feeding Babies and Their Families by 
Prof. Helen Monsch, head of the 
Department of Foods and Nutrition; 
and Marguerite K. Harper, instruc- 
tor in the Department; 386 pp., New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
$3.50. 

With bigger and better babies climb- 
ing into the limelight and clamoring 
for attention these days, Cornell’s 
baby-feeding experts have written 
this delightful and practical guide 
for mothers and a text for students. 

Although the book emphasizes the 
feeding of babies, it also deals with 
problems of feeding the rest of the 
family. Why we eat the foods we do, 
what the newly-weds want to learn 
about nutrition, what the pregnant 
woman is wise to eat and do, and how 
to feed the baby and his family 
through childhood and adolescense, in 
sickness and in health, are all dis- 
cussed in the chapters of the book. 

Written in a light and humorous 
style which makes these who know 
Miss Monsch and Mrs. Harper think 
they are listening to them talk, the 
book contains many choice bits of 
the authors’ home philosophies and 
favorite stories and poems. Here, for 
instance, is one popular ditty printed 
in the chapter on problems of feed- 
ing the pre-school child: 

At the table he is rude, Baby-mine, 
Baby-mine, 

Puts the hash between his toes, 

Puts the molasses up his nose, 

And we wash him with the hose, Baby- 
mine, Baby-mine, 

And we wash him with the hose, Baby- 
mine! 

Attractive illustrations of the 
babies, and children are worth the 
price of the book itself; while the 
menus, weight charts, and nutrition- 
ally balanced appetizing diets for 
people of all ages are invaluable for 
mothers who are looking for a set 
of meal suggestions set down in black 
and white. The book is truly a prac- 
tical easy way to find out what to 
feed the family to keep them healthy 


w + and happy. 
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Life With Six Mothers 


LEASE pass the baby.” 
P “Oh, no! You were his mother 
last week.” 

“But you’ve had him all day. Let 
me play with him awhile.” 

“Okey-doke. Come on, baby darl- 
ing. Into the arms of your grand- 
mother while I go to heat your formula 
and get your bath ready.” 

This tiny baby has not one, but 
six home economics co-ed mam- 
mas! They live together in one of the 
three twelve-room apartments in Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Family Life Wing. 
The course, Homemaking Apartments 
300, is given under the supervision of 
Miss Alice May Johnson, who has 
charge of the apartments. She is 
assisted by Miss Catherine Benke, a 
graduate student. 

From the time the baby sends forth 
his first lusty greeting in the early 
morning hours, until the time when 
he is taken up and changed for the 
last time at night, the girls manage 
to keep busy each day. They divide 
the jobs so that each is house man- 
ager, mother, housekeeper, cook, as- 
sistant cook, or laundress and gar- 
dener, for one week. 

Each girl keeps records concerning 
her work. At the end of every week 
the whole family holds an evaluation 
meeting, where they exchange ideas 
on how to help make the following 
week better. 

The house manager keeps the house 
records. These include: menus, mar- 
ket orders (each manager must plan 
to do her buying for the week on two 
shopping trips) inventories, and ac- 
count sheets. These account sheets 
show the cost of her general house- 
keeping supplies, food for the family 
and baby, laundry expenses, and trav- 
eling money. The girls spend an 
average of 60c a day on meals. They 
each pay a fee of $65 for room and 
board for the seven weeks. It is the 
Manager’s responsibility to see that 
things run smoothly in the home: she 
checks each girl’s plan for her use of 
time the night before, she helps where 
help is needed, and at the end of the 
week she writes what she thinks of 
the way each girl handled her area 
and her family relationships that 
week. Hers is the big job of doing 
little things to make the family happy. 

When a girl takes over the job of 
mother, she is often afraid that she 
will break the baby to bits, but she 
learns quickly that he is bounceable, 
manageable, and adorable. The girls 
learn everything from the astounding 
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fact that it is possible to keep down 
the odor of baby’s diapers by shaking 
them out when soiled, and storing 
them in pails in which they are cov- 
ered with cold water—to the happy 
fact that they can make their own 
melba toast for baby (or for thin- 
ning-ladies-at-luncheon) by decrust- 
ing and thirding sliced bread, then 
toasting it in a 250 low oven for an 
hour or longer. 

One of the highspots in a tour 
around this apartment is the clean- 
ing closet. It is so neat the house- 
keeper almost gets joy in going to it! 
Her closet has a hook for every 
broom, and paper-lined shelves for 
miscellaneous cleaning equipment. 
She keeps her oiled dusting cloth in 
a covered jar to keep it from soiling 
the shelves and from gathing dust. 

To clean the dust mop instead of 
shaking it out the window on all the 
little people below, or having to run 
downstairs to shake it out everyday, 
our co-ed housekeeper cleans her 
brushes and mop with the vacuum 
cleaner attachment, and then cleans 
out the vacuum bag. 

She learns that to keep the house 
looking its best all the time, it is eas- 
ier for her to do her general straight- 
ening up, dusting and sweeping every 
day; clean bathrooms at least twice 
a week; and thoroughly clean a few 
rooms at a time during the week— 
dusting, mopping, vacuuming furni- 
ture and floors, and polishing wood- 
work. 

JN ironing shirts (girls like to wear 

them too) the laundress is taught 
to dampen them well (warm water 
spreads most quickly) and then iron 
the thick parts first (collars, cuffs, 
and front pieces) so that they will 
get dry sooner. 

Most popular girl of the week, of 
course, is cook for she keeps the 
cookie jar full and the appetites sat- 
isfied. Among things she learns is that 
meats keep jucier, look better, and 
shrink less, if they are roasted in 
a low 325° oven rather than at higher 
temperatures. Cook learns to save 
jars and their covers from everything 
she buys, so that she can use them 
to store leftovers, vegetable waters 
and fats which she can use later 
in gravies, soups, sauces, and casser- 
oles. 

In a jam session with her pots and 
pans, the cook and her assistant find 
out that if they boil sal soda and 
water in burnt pans, then use cleans- 
ing powder and a rough cloth, the 


black disappears like magic! 

Saturdays are the big cleaning 
days, before the new week starts and 
the new cook takes over. Vividly do 
we remember spending one lovely 
Saturday summer evening, listening 
to Benny Goodman’s dance band on 
the radio in the kitchen, as we scrub- 
bed the woodwork, and our date 
cleaned the stove! 

MEN of all shapes and varieties— 

from ensigns to instructors—col- 
lect like flies around the apartment 
They like to play with the baby as they 
sprawl on the couch or crawl on the 
rug before the fireplace. They seem 
to get a kick out of helping girls 
wash dishes after dinner, or cleaning 
pots and pans, putting our frilly 
aprons over their dignified dress 
uniforms! 

These men, we find, also like to eat. 
Goodbye cookie jar! Many are the 
dates spent in the kitchen, concoct- 
ing some wild and wondrous sand- 
wiches, making up a batch of waffles, 
or resorting to the regular raiding 
of the peanut butter and jelly jars, 
crackers, and milk. 

How to live graciously in their own 
homes is one of the most important 
things that the girls learn. They are 
graded not only on their house- 
keeping techniques and_ standards, 
but on their social graces. They must 
keep themselves looking and acting. 
well at all times, as they would want 
to in their own homes. Each week 
the house manager acts as hostess at 
a social function—perhaps a tea, a 
dinner, a buffet luncheon, or a 
theatre party. 

“One of the purposes of the course,” 
Miss Johnson says, “is to make more 
real to students the rich possibilities 
of home life, and to help them grow 
in adequacy as potential homemakers. 
It brings together the varied phases 
of homemaking and helps to increase 
the students’ ability to understand 
and solve problems of family living 
with tolerance and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. By the end of her seven 
weeks stay in the apartment each girl 
comes to understand the real mean- 
ing of these purposes, and is doing 
her best to develop a way of living. 

The course has proved so valuable 
that now it is required of every girl 
who plans to become a home eco- 
nomices teacher. Other girls may 
take the course during the summer 
term. Those who have gone before 
say, “we have lived through it, and 
are all for it!” 
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Former Student Notes 


1900 
Our first note this issue bears un- 
fortunate news. Hugh McCollum 


Curran, with his wife and daughter, 
is now thought to be a prisoner in 
a Japanese concentration camp some- 
where in the Philippines. Curran was 
Professor at the Philippine school of 
Forestry at Los Banos when the Japs 
took over the city. It is hoped that 
more news can be obtained later from 
the Red Cross. 
1915 

Frank Fielding is a Lt., USNR, in 
Naval District Section, Public Rela- 
tions, Office of Secretary, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., and 
cusses because he’s at a desk and not 
at sea! 

1917 

Byron A. Allen, who runs the Great 
Barrington Manufacturing Co., Great 
Barrington, Mass., has bought him- 
self a 110-acre farm. A paradise, no 
less! It borders a trout stream for 
a quarter-mile, has ten acres of hard 
wood and a stand of white pine, two 
barns, and a one hundred fifty-year- 
old house in excellent condition. 

Stan Sisson has a “major” task at 
hand now, since his appointment in 
the Army. The Major is resigning his 
directorship in the Empire State For- 
est Products Association and is wait- 
ing to be sent to Michigan. 

Tom Luther was also appointed a 
Major in Spe. Res. in August. He’s 
been sent to school in Division of 
Military Government at Michigan, so 
he and Stan will probably “rub el- 
bows” soon. 

1920 

Mrs. Thomas Kavanagh (H. Evelyn 
Hendryx) is teaching nursery school 
at Chapman Technical High School, 
New London, Conn. 

1921 

The sea or not the sea ... The 
Marines may have turned down Bill 
Apgar, but since last December he is 
somewhere in service with the Navy. 


1923 
Ken Spear is still a Captain in Air 
Intelligence somewhere up the Ber- 
ing Sea. And while he’s out there 
in the fight, his wife is doing her bit 
in war industry inspecting minute 
parts of machinery. 


1925 
Ray Ashbery is busy these days. 
He’s living in Trumansburg, prac- 
ticing law, and has charge of Sheldon 
Court, recently taken over by the 
Army. 





1930 
Ruth Beadle is now a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Corps. She 
is serving as a dietitian at the Army 
Flying Field, Chico, California. 
1932 
George Parsons made expert rifle- 
man grades in basic training at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., followed through with 
OCS, and came out a 2nd Lt. At- 
tached to the 797th Engineering For- 
estry Company, he’s helping boss a 
sawmill. He says forestry helps a 
lot, but not enough when it comes 
to driving a nail or running a line 
in the dark! 


Bob Reed was recently appointed 
District Soil Conservationist in Liv- 
ingston County, which he covers in 
addition to Allegany and part of Steu- 
ben. Bob lives in Belmont with his 
wife and seven-months-old daughter 
Kathleen. 


1938 
Mary Stewart, WAVES, is now do- 
ing Communication work in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1939 
B. Ellen Baltzell has taken on two 
jobs—one of being Mrs. Donald M. 
Rowe, and the other of teaching in 
the public schools at Delhi. 





Mary M. Griffin is assistant direc- 
tor of cafeterias in the public schools 
of Newark, New Jersey, while Doro- 
thy G. Lutz is cafeteria manager of 
public schools in Great Neck, Long 
Island. 

Somewhere in England Chuck Mead 
is attached with a gang that used 
to be the Eagle Squadron, and he 
helps keep ’em in the air. That’s a 
full-time job for Chuck, but he still 
hopes to visit some of the forested 
area and get a slant on English for- 
estry methods. 

1933 

Herbert J. Wright, Jr., somewhere 
in Scotland, was promoted to the rank 
of Captain in April. Congratulations! 


1934 


Gretchen Brunning Gregory, WA 
VES, is now aerographer’s mate third 
class. She received her promotion 
after completing training as a wea- 
ther observer at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, lighter-than-air base at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. 

1935 

Lt. Ed Youmans has been in Eng- 
land since September, 1942. Last 
time he wrote he said he was living 
with a nice family, in a house “where 
they installed the plumbing in the 
First Crusade.” 


Steinman is Recreational 


Sally 
Staff Assistant in the American Red 
Cross, working in the Capitol City. 


1940 


Mrs. Robert McDonald, formerly 
Kay Austin, has the position of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Corps of En- 
gineers, War Department. Far from 
Cayuga’s waters, Kay works in Es- 
canaba, Michigan. 


1941 


Hugh M. Kring is now managing his 
mother’s poultry farm. The produce, 
which includes vegetables as well as 
eggs, is being sold as retail in Oswego. 

Barbara J. Ward is one Home Ec 
graduate who really has her head in 
the clouds! Somewhere in Texas, 
she’s serving in the WAFS. 

“Hard -work, but I love it,” says 
Henrietta V. Low, member of the 
Women’s Land Army Corps. She re- 
signed as engineers’ assistant with 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., and is now milking thirty- 
six cows on a dairy farm! 


1942 


Phyllis Sainburg, now married to 
Wendell H. Wilson, is Reservationist 
for the American Air Lines at La 
Guardia Field, New York. 
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. MY PIGS ARE 
, YOUR PARTNERS 


AM Mrs. Sow. My business is mothering 
little pigs. Among all the four-footed farm 
animals I have the highest birth rate. My 
children grow soonest to market maturity and 
they make the most meat from a hundred pounds 


of feed. 


Nowhere but in America could you have such 
pigs as mine, and such opportunities as yours. 
Only the American system of free initiative and 
rivalry in good works could select and develop 
strains of such pork-producing power. Only 
under the American freedom to own and enjoy 
private property, and to receive the rewards from 
its management, can your swine husbandry be so 
productive and profitable. Only with American 
freedom to earn and to spend could there be buy- 
ers to bid such amounts as you get for my pigs. 


So, too, it has been American freedom of in- 
vention and industry which creates the farm ma- 
chinery to produce the crops whereby we are fed. 
While my breeding has added perhaps fifty per- 
cent to the pork produced per bushel of feed, 
the tractor-powered plow and picker, cultivator 
and combine have multiplied the bushels pro- 
duced per hour of labor. Compared with the im- 
plements of a generation ago, they enable a man 
in the same number of hours to grow and harvest 
two acres of corn, three acres of soybeans, or 
four acres of small grain. Under no other flag, 
under no other system does one man’s work pro- 
vide feed for so much pork. 


* * * * 


For over a hundred years Case has been building ever- 
better machines to make farm work easier, farm 
earnings greater, and food more plentiful. In that 
single century the American freedoms of enterprise 
and employment made this the world’s greatest 
nation, with the highest standards of living and the 
richest opportunities for youth. To preserve those 
blessings, and to continue creation of equipment for 
advancing agriculture, this company is devoted in 
principle and purpose. J. I. Case Co.,; Racine, Wis. 


GROW MORE FOOD 
BUY MORE BONDS 
SAVE MORE SCRAP 
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Doris J. Place has answered the 
call for “Angels of Mercy.” She 
joined the US Cadet Nurse Corps and 
is training at the Cornell University- 
New York Hospital School for Nurs- 
ing. 

Helen Frankel works in Boston as a 
Junior Inspector in the United States 
Department of Chemical Warfare. 


Lorraine Kuhn, now Mrs. Samuel 
Painter, is acting dietitian in the 
Wright Aeronautics Plant at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


1948 

Doris Fenton, former president of 
WSGA at Cornell, is now Research 
Assistant in the General Foods Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

Jean Quick is doing specialized 
work as a Laboratory Technician for 
the General Ice Cream Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Barbara Styles completed her stud- 
ies with the International Business 

“Ss Machines Corporation, Rochester, and 


; ; is now repairing electromatic type- 
[a writers in Chicago, Illinois. 
P al ym 
» ~ 


‘ E. Ann Nash, winner of the 1943 
; Vogue magazine “Prix de Paris,” and 
SS you need fo Act Now! now member of the Vogue staff, re- 


turned to Cornell recently to speak 


Relying on luck to see your cows through the Winter about feature writing. She was spon- 
may result in being short of feed before the next pasture sored by Pi Delta Gamma, women’s 
season. Beacon recommends that you plan your feeding honorary journalistic society, of 
program in advance—it’s not too early now—so as to which Ann was president in her sen- 
allow yourself time to take whatever action may be lor year. 
necessary. In planning, Beacon suggests these three steps: 
(1) Estimate the requirements of your herd for hay, 
silage and grain until pasture season. (2) Deduct the 
amounts you have available. (3) Find out from your 
Beacon dealer how much of the balance you can reason- 
ably expect to purchase. 


yf 


Lucian (. Freeman came back to 
Cornell in the capacity of a student 
but only for two days. Now he’s in 
Belmont, applying himself to his job 
as assistant county agricultural agent 
for Allegany. 

If your requirements exceed available supplies, you 
have a real problem for the Winter. Here are some 
measures you can take towards solving it: 


Cal DeGoyler, Herb Angell, and 
Frank Curtiss are all back at Cornell 
as gobs under the Navy apprentice 
1. Cull out the low producers, diseased cows and non-breeders. seaman V-12 program. All three are 
2. To save grain, use the greatest possible amount of good roughages. living in the Theta Delta Chi house, 


Feed each cow according to her individual now a Navy barracks, while their own 
needs. Alpha Zeta is being used by the 
Supplement your home grains properly, so Army! 


to obtain the maximum feeding value 
en ” Mary V. Strok is really “up in the 


air” these days. Our former Country- 
man feature editor has entered the 
Women’s Flying Training Command 


@a B booklet “’Feedi — at Sweetwater, Texas. Upon gradua- 

new Beacon bookle eeding You . ; a a ; : 
Herd This Winter’ discusses these points and tion from WFTC, we will be a mae 
others in detail. Write for a free copy. Any ber of the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry 
Beacon dealer cr Beacon service man will be Service. Last summer Mary flew in 


glad te you mane your ae ane the coast patrol at Detroit, Mich., 
am Ghechy, or by welling to the Sense and at present has more than 100 


one SNOT solo hours. “Keep ’em flying, Mary, 
The BEACON MILLING Co., Ine. and gcod luck.” 

Cayuga, N. Y. It won’t be long before Elizabeth B. 

Irish will be known as Private “Liz”. 


She recently enlisted in the Women’s 

s ] i C s and is awaitin 

Ma kers of FEEDS Reserve Marine orps and is aw aiting 
orders for basic training in North 


Carolina. 


Protect your feed from rats. 
Keep a small reserve of grain for emergencies. 





In the early days of the war 
when Allied supply lines were still uncertain... 
a stirring pledge came back from the fighting 
forces: “Give us the tools and wewill finish the job.” 


Food and equipment from American farms 
and factories are now flowing steadily to every 
front. But to continue winning battles, cam- 
paigns...and eventually the war...the boys mak- 
ing good their pledge must have more, more 
and still MORE of everything. If there must 
be shortages anywhere, let them be here at home 
— never in the battle lines. 


The gigantic task of stocking supply lines 
has brought two-fold responsibility to us at Allis- 
Chalmers. We have built — and will continue to 
build — every single farm tractor, harvester, im- 
plement and repair part permitted by our allot- 
ments. In addition to producing standard war 
materials, we have developed special new war 
machines and are building them in volume. Our 


monthly war production alone multiplies by sev- 


eral times our highest peacetime record. This we 
say not in a boastful way but as our pledge to the 
boys who must have both food and bullets to win. 


Our war leaders tell us that 1944 must be 
this country’s greatest food production year of all 
time. That can be accomplished only 
by bringing every usable farm ma- 
chine into top working condition. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is pre- 
pared to help you zow! See him 
right away. ... Let’s fizish the job! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE e¢ U.S.A. 


AFTER THE WAR.. 
When the last enemy lays down his 
arms in unconditional surrender, we 
will be ready for our regular peacetime 
assignment — building the best and 
latest in farm equipment. 





| ee can start something. 


To sprint the first lap of a race—to 
write the first chapter of a book—to 
give your best during the first part 
of a war, those things are easy. There 
is a thrill about beginning. 


And then what? 


Then the grind begins. The run- 
ner’s chest tightens and his legs drag. 
The writer’s ideas come hard. The 
manufacturer stares glumly at a can- 
celled war contract, while the worker 
in the plant finds the mornings cold 
and dark, his job monotonous. That 
is the time when quitters quit and 
even the champions slow down, when 
it is hard to keep plugging. It is the 
time when races—and wars—are won. 

All of us have been going through 
the grind. We have felt the pressure. 
We have been disheartened by fail- 
ures, tired by constant effort. Now, 
like a runner, we are getting our “‘sec- 
ond wind.” The worst of the grind is 
past. Victory is ahead. We know it 
can be ours, if we use our “second 
wind” with determination. 

Let us pledge ourselves, now, to use 
our strength to the utmost, to help on 
every front of the war effort, to tackle 
every production job as though it 
were the first one. Above all, let us 
pledge ourselves to stay on the job— 
every man and woman—until we fin- 
ish what we have so well started, until 
complete Victory is won. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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